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Hotes. 


R- METATHESIS IN 0O.E. 

Tue absence of the W. Saxon Brechung 
in such O.E. words as 4erstan, Serscan, ferse, 
yers, erst, ern, and hern, is explained by 
Sievers (‘A.-S. Gram’ § 79, Anm. 2) by the 
fact that the group 7+ consonant, before which 
in W.S. Germanic e becomes eo, and Germanic 
a = 0.E. @, becomes ea, is in these words a 
secondary development, and due to meta- 
thesis. Metathesis is considered as a late 
process, which did not come into play until 
the * + consonant Brechung process had 
away. (Cp. Sievers, Joc. and 

remer, ‘Relative Sprachchronologie,’ Jndo- 
germanische Forschungen, iv. Bd. p. 29). 
There can be no doubt that by placing 
metathesis later than Brechung we are 
able to explain the forms already men- 
tioned, nor, indeed, can they be accounted 
for on any other assumption. On the other 
hand, as Sievers points out, the forms ‘ernan, 
earn, beornan, show Brechung, although the 
r + consonant group is in their case, as in 
that of the former class of words, due to 
metathesis. These forms have not, so far as 
know, been explained. 

The only way out of the difficulty, appa- 


| English. 


rently, is to assume an early period of 


metathesis, which preceded consonantal 
Brechung, and consequently 7-umlaut. I 
believe this first metathesis was Anglo- 
Frisian, whereas the later process was purely 
It may be mentioned here that the 
later metathesis is later than the original 
change of -an to -on, as is evident from the 
forms born, orn = *ronn, *bronn, from earlier 
*rann, *brann (Sievers, § 65 ; Bremer, loc. cit.). 
This latter change took place in the con- 
tinental period and affected East Frisian as 
well as English. (See Siebs, ‘Fries. Spr.’ 
Paul’s ‘Grundr.,’ vol. i. ; cf. also Bremer, p. 16 
&c., and Pogatscher, ‘ Lautlehre d. griech. un 

latein. Lehnworte in Altengl.,’ p. 109.) O. West 
Frisian, on the other hand, has /and, nama, 
compared with E. Fris. lond, noma. 

There is also a second period of change of 
an to on, which is English alone. I propose 
the following scheme of development for, let 
us say, Germanic *ran- in Anglo-Frisian. I 
assume three varieties for the oldest Anglo- 
Frisian: 1. *ron-, 2. *ren- (which early 
became ran again), 3. *arn, with metathesis. 
It will be convenient to follow each type 
separately :— 

1. *Ron- was before i-umlaut; it under- 
went the second (English) process of the 
metathesis and became orn (born, &c.). 

2. *Ren differentiated into *ern and *ran; 
cern, due to the second (English) metathesis, 
remained, being later than Brechung ; *ran 
became ron in the Engiish period (cf. Aron, 
*Erf. Gloss.,’ 146). 

3. *Arn, the form with first metathesis, 
became *ern by the common Anglo-Fris. 
change This @, being of continental 
origin, underwent, of course, the (English) 
process of Brechung to ea; from this type 
therefore, we get earn, &c. Above suggested 
scheme may be diagrammatically expressed 


thus :— 
1, *ron (first change of an to on)=O.E. orn ; 
(by second metathesis). 
termanic therefore no Brechung). 
*ran=Anglo- 3.%ven -O.8 
Frisian 


*ran, later ron (second change 
of an to on). 

3. “arn (first period of metathesis, earller 
than Brechung)=0O.E. *arn, then, 
with Brechung, earn. 

The three types may be regarded as due to 
dialectal differences in Anglo-Frisian. The 
second type (*7@n) survives in the earliest 
English ; cf. hraen, Erf. raen, 400 ; rendegu, 
Erf. 1137; meteren, in a Kentish charter 
(Sweet, ‘O.E. T.. p. 440, Charter 313). The 
further development of this type also appears 
in the old glossaries ; wuinaern, Ep. Erf. 1040. 
The other variety of type 2 occurs in hron 
(where o is due to a late English change from 
a before -n), Erf. (Ep. Aran) 146. This word 
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appears as horn in Corpus 267, which form 
belongs apparently to type 1, produced by 
late metathesis. Dieter (‘Ueber Sprache 
und Mundart der altesten engl. Denkmiiler,’ 
Gottingen, 1885, pp. 51-53) has given a list of 
the metathesized forms in Epinal and Corpus 
which appears to be complete, and in this 
connexion cf. also Zeuner, ‘Sprach. 
kentischen Psalters, § 45. But the whole 
uestion of metathesis in O.E. and Angl.- 
ris. requires investigation. What is needed 
is a complete account of the process, with a 
classification of forms according to dialect and 
period (¢.¢., whether due to first or to second 
metathesis). Further, the distribution of 
metathesized forms in all the modern English 
dialects must be determined, and the dis- 
tinction observed between the early and the 
later processes. This should be done, not 
only for the metathesis of r and /, but also 
for that of sk (ks). The forms tush, ask, &c., 
have long been explained by the assumption 
of a second nahatbenin of course much later 
than that of r. A special investigation of 
the development of the O.E. -se forms, based 
upon very copious material, has convinced me 
that tusk, &c., cannot be explained in this 
way, for the simple reason that what evi- 
dence there is seems against such a change 
as that of 4s from earlier -sc back to sk ever 
having occurred. In the mean time I hope 
that some one, with more leisure than I at 
present have, will take up the suggestion 
contained in this article. I believe that such 
an investigation would establish the reality 
of the three types, *ron, *ren, and *arn, 
which I have postulated, and would also 
prove the existence in Anglo-Frisian of the 
early process of metathesis prior to Brechung 
and 7-umlaut. Hy. Cecit Wy 
University College, Liverpool. 


THE WOODEN HORSE. 

Tuere is an illustration of the wooden 
horse in Jacques Callot’s ‘Les Miséres,’ which 
was published in Paris in 1633; but it is 
uncertain when that punishment was first 
introduced into the French army. _Littré 
assigns no date, and yy a] describes the 
cheval de bois as “ piéce de bois qui, taillée en 
aréte et mise sur des tréteaux, servait 4 une 
punition de soldat.” Nor is it clear when 
the wooden horse first came into use among 
British troops, but it is mentioned in the 
Articles of War of 1640. Carlyle, treating of 


events in England in 1649, alludes to the 
punishment, and adds :— 
* Do military men of these times understand the 


roof of wood, set on four sticks, with absurd head 
and tail superadded ; and you ride him bare-backed 
in face of the world, frequently with muskets tied 
to your feet,—in a very uneasy manner !” 
Immediately after the Restoration the 
wooden horse became a very frequent 
sage poy for military delinquents, as 
Var Office records attest, and it is note- 
worthy that the allusion to it in ‘ Hudibras’ 
is in part iii, which was not published until 


1678 

Worse 

Than managing a wooden horse. 
Canto iii. 1. 212. 

In that year (1678) a new wooden horse was 
provided at Rochester at a cost of forty 
shillings. The price, however, varied, and 
in 1701 the Coldstream Guards secured one 
for seventeen shillings and sixpence. It 
was thought that a cavairy man, from his 
acquired habits of gripping by his thigh: 
knees, and calves, would be able to find 
some relief, so the punishment was used 
almost exclusively for infantry, and in order 
to counteract any effort for relief it was often 
the sentence of a court-martial that four 
muskets, or a heavy shot, should be fastened 
to each of the culprit’s heels. His hands 
were also tied behind his back. 

By way of exciting the ridicule of spec- 
tators it was sometimes ordered that the 
culprit should sit with his face to the horse’s 
tail, or that jugs, or cups, or other articles be 
suspended about him as indicating the nature 
of his offence, or that a written scroll stating 
his crime be pinned to him ; and there are two 
instances on record of putting a petticoat on 
him, one a sentence for cowardice, the other 
for beating and ill-treating his wife. 

In Callot’s illustration four men are shown 
on one wooden horse, each man with his hands 
tied behind his back. In Fleming’s ‘ Deutsche 
Soldat,’ 1726, there is an illustration showing 
three men on one horse, and their hands are 
not tied. 

The duration of the punishment was from 
half an hour to three hours, sometimes 
one day only, sometimes every day for 
a week. Some punishments in our army fell 
into a sortof partial disuse before being finally 
discontinued—that is, they remained in useat 
a few stations only ; ond the wooden horse 
like the “ “neck and heels,” and 
the “picket,” fell into disrepute, as it was 
found to injure its victims so severely that 
many of them had to be at once discharged 
from military service. 

Grose states that the remains of a wooden 
horse were standing on the parade at Ports- 
mouth in 1760, but it must not be inferred 


wooden horse? He is a mere triangular ridge or 


that the punishment had wholly ceased before 
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that date. Knox, in his ‘Journal of Cam- 
paigns, 1757-60,’ mentions a case of its in- 
fliction within that period, and such works as 
‘Cautions and Advices,’ 1761, speak of the 
punishment as still in use. 

Smollett makes Crabshaw exclaim: “ And 
vet | ’ve been worse mounted, that I have—I’d 
like to have rid a horse that was foaled of 
an acorn” (‘Sir Launcelot Greaves,’ vol. i. 
chap. viii. p. 166, Lonclon, 1762). This passage 
must have been in Scott’s mind when he 
wrote of the “ colt foaled of an acorn” (‘ Old 
Mortality,’ chap. iv.). W. 8. 


THE LATE MR. BERNARD QUARITCH. 
As no formal notice has appeared in 
‘N. & Q. chronicling the death, on 2 Dec. 
last, of the “ Napoleon of booksellers,” be it 
my privilege to put one on record. The note 
will also serve as a pendant to my recent 
article on ‘Some Record Book-Prices’ culled 
from his penultimate circular. My sole 
literary intercourse with the deceased biblio- 
phile was in 1889, when, in reply to a query 
of mine anent an early copy of the ‘ Legenda 
Sanctorum’ belonging to a friend, I received 
the following courteous letter, which explains 
itself :— 
22 August, 1889. 
Str,—The ‘Legenda Sanctorum’ mentioned in 
your letter is probably one of the numerous editions 
of the Latin text which were printed on the 
Continent between 1470 and 1490, and which are 
not in request unless when illustrated with wood- 
cuts. I should not care for the book at all unless it 
be in English and printed by Caxton. 
Your obedient servant, 
BERNARD QUARITCH. 


 -. book was afterwards disposed of for 
ll. 

The subjoined leaderette is worthy of 
reproduction here : — 


“The death of the Napoleon of booksellers has 
aroused world-wide regret and interest. The 
announcement that Mr. Quaritch was in his eighty- 
second year has also caused considerable surprise. 
For so daring were his plans of campaign, and so 
energetic were his methods of carrying them out, 
that it was difficult to realize that he was not 
youthful as well as enthusiastic. Yet it is a far 
ery to the year 1847, when this naturalized British 
subject, hailing from Prussian - Saxony, left the 
service of the late Mr. H. G. Bohn and began busi- 
ness on his own account. His little shop in an 
alley off Leicester Square speedily became famous, 
for Mr. Quaritch was not only a Nimrod in the 
hunting of rare books, but by his catalogues he 
showed how thoroughly he understood the art, of 
displaying his wares. Nor will lovers of Victorian 
poetry ever forget that Mr. Quaritch was the 
publisher of the early editions of FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam,’ a poem which is only now 
‘coming to its own.’ About 1860 he removed to 
Piccadilly, but his operations were limited to no 


city or country. He had the art of selecting men 
as well as books, and became the most noted book- 
buyer in the world, eclipsing all previous names, 
The French booksellers found their Waterloo at 
the famous Didot sale, when he met and beat them. 
And if he could give nearly 5,000/. for one volume, 
he in 1882 expended 32,000/. when the Sunderland 
Library was sold, and about the same time was 
the largest purchaser at the Hamilton and Beck- 
ford sales. At the recent Ashburnham sale his bill 
amounted to nearly 40,000/. Apart from his par- 
ticular vocation, Mr. Ly was a notable man. 
He was the founder of the Society of Bibliophiles 
known as ‘ Ye Sette of Odde Volumes,’ and his 
friends included all book-lovers from princes and 
princesses to the humblest of students. What 
effect his disappearance from the auction-room will 
have upon book- prices remains to be seen. 

late his presence at a sale cheered the heart of 
sellers of rare books. For if he had not a com- 
mission to purchase, he was always willing to ‘buy 
and hold,’ and practically every copy of the 
Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible has for many years 
past fallen to his bid. In some special depart- 
ments his knowledge may be equalled, but it will 
be almost impossible to find a successor who shall 
possess that combination of qualities which 
rendered Mr. Quaritch the despair of his rivals, the 
marvel of his epoch.” 

Amongst Mr. Quaritch’s book-loving and 
book-buying friends could be numbered 
Prince Leopold, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Rosebery. But was he himself an author? 
Did he combine the not unusual réles of 
bookmaker and bookseller? A book publisher 
he was, for, in addition to the work alluded 
to in the above excerpt, he also issued Anglo- 
Turkish and Anglo-Arabic dictionaries and 
manuals ; but beyond his valuable and in- 
teresting notes to his circulars, I know of no 
original production of his pen, nor am [I 
aware that he ever contributed a line to 
‘N. & Q. Curwen’s ‘ History of Booksellers’ 
will for ever remain incomplete until some 
editorial hand adds a chapter on the prince 
of modern booksellers. . B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THe Taxes ON KNOWLEDGE. (See ante, 
p. 79.)—The review of Mr. Collet’s book in 
the Atheneum of 20 January and Notes and 
(Queries of the 27th has brought to my recollec- 
tion the prosecution in 1836 of John Cleave, 
who had a shop in Shoe Lane, not far from 
Hatton Garden, where I carried on my busi- 


ness as newsvendor. John Cleave published 
Cleave’s Police Gazette, and for some time, as I 
remember, the shop was watched by the police. 
None of the papers was to be seen, and the 
officers had great difficulty in tracing the plan 
of Cleave in getting his publication into 
the country. Next door to his shop was an 
undertaker’s, and by a friendly arrangement 
made with him Cleave used to have the 
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rcels put over the wall at the back of the 
ouse, and these were placed in coffins, directed 
to a mutual friend, who was in the secret, 
who forwarded them to their various destina- 
tions. This went on for some time, until the 
neighbours were at a loss to make out the 
continued exit of these coffins always at 
a particular hour each week. The stratagem 
was discovered, Cleave was imprisoned, and 
the paper died a natural death. At one 
time for a short period several papers 
published a stamped and an unstamped edi- 
tion, the latter to be forwarded in parcels, 
the former free by post. This occasioned a 
reat amount of trouble to newsvendors, and 
requent blunders were made. The view then 
taken was that it would be better to keep 
the penny stamp on all ; but further thought 
convinced me that freedom from the tax 
altogether was the right step. I am glad to 
see that in Mr. Collet’s book recognition is 
paid to the valuable service rendered by my 
old friend John Francis in the fight for the 
freedom of our Press. I knewghim from his 
boyhood when he was an apprentice at Marl- 
borough’s newspaper office in Ave MariaiLane, 
and remember his becoming the publisher of 
the Atheneum, and was present at his funeral, 
when I rode in the same carriage as Mr. Collet. 

James Grant, in his ‘Newspaper Press,’ 
vol. iii. p. 306, refers to Cleave, and frequent 
mention is made by him of John Francis and 
the part he took in the agitation against the 
Advertisement and Paper Duties. 

I have maintained, and always shall main- 
tain, that more credit is due to Francis than 
has ever been given for his exertion and toil 
in bringing about the abolition of the taxes 
on the Press. Perer TERRY. 

Hornsey Rise. 


THe New Century.— 
When the sixtieth minute is ended 
The clock at last strikes one ; 
When the hundredth year is expended 
The century’s course is run. 
Water W. Sxkeat. 


THE BEGINNINGS AND THE ENps oF CEN- 
TURIEs.--It will be noticed that in my note 
(ante, p. 41) on ‘The Beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ col. 2, 1. 21 from bottom, I 
inadvertently wrote A.D. 1 instead of B.c. 1. 
I profit by the opportunity of correcting this 
to offer a few remarks on the dates of the 
beginnings and ends of earlier centuries. As 
there has n so much extraordinary mis- 
understanding about) the date of the end,of 
the present century after the Christian era, 
it may be well to define also those of the 


Christ. Now the date of the Christian era 
as we actually use it (a use which cannot 
now be displaced, though it is not the actual 
date of the birth of Christ) is 31 December, 
B.c. 1, or a week after the traditional Christ- 
mas Day. It follows that the year B.c. 1 
(the year immediately preceding A.D. 1) is 
the first year before the Christian era, and 
B.c. 100 the hundredth, so that the first 
century before Christ began on 1 January, 
B.c. 100, and terminated on 31 December, 
B.c. 1, just as the first century after the 
Christian era began on 1 January, A.D. 1, and 
terminated on 31 December, A.D. 100. In 
like manner the second, third, fourth, &ec., 
centuries before the Christian era began on 
1 January, B.c. 200, 300, 400, &c., and termi- 
nated on 31 December, B.c. 101, 201, 301, &e., 
and the second, third, fourth, &c., centuries 
after the Christian era began on 1 January, 
A.D. 101, 201, 301, &e., and terminated on 
31 December, A.p. 200, 300, 400, &c., till we 
come to the nineteenth, which began on 
1 January, 1801, and will terminate on 31 De- 
cember, 1900, so that the twentieth will 
begin on 1 January, 1901. W. T. Lynn. 


_ PS.—In my former note (ante, p. 41, col. 2) 
it would make the meaning clearer to insert 
after the words “ years more” (1 5 of second 
paragraph) “from the date of the Incarna- 
tion.” 

[We can insert no more on this subject.] 


Tue Fustirers.—An article 
in the English Illustrated Magazine (Christmas 
number) in praise of the Royal Dublins is to 
some extent misleading. It quotes from 
Macaulay the well-known passage: “ At this 
moment the valour and genius of an obscure 
English youth [meaning Clive] turned the 
tide of fortune”; and then it adds that the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers were the chief instru- 
ment by which Clive turned it. This passage 
leads one to suppose that Clive had with him 
an Irish regiment known as the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. But this was not the case. Further 
on, speaking of the gallant act of self-sacrifice 
by which Clive’s life was saved at Arcot, it 
ree : “Lieut. Trewith, of the 102nd, 
deliberately leaped forward and received in 
his own heart,” &e. This passage leads one 
to suppose that Clive had with him at Arcot 
a king’s regiment known as the 102nd. But 
this was not the case. The European soldiers 
that Clive had with him belonged to the 
old Madras European Regiment, whose dis- 
tinguished history was written by one of its 
ofticers, Brigadier-General Neil, who was in 
command of the 1st Battalion—the celebrated 
Madras Fusiliers—when the regiment was 
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ordered to Bengal in 1857. This book, the full a locket containing a piece of the cloth of gold and 


title of which is ‘The History of the Madras | 2 fragment of the cottin in which King Ro 
European Regiment by a Staff Officer,’ may | 


doubtless be consulted at the British Museum. 
The original Madras European Regiment 
consisted of three battalions, which were 
entirely in the service and pay of the 
Honourable East India Company. The 
ist Battalion were the Fusiliers ; the 2nd Bat- 
talion was the European Light 
and was generally known as the 2nd E.L.L.; 
the 3rd Battalion was known as the 3rd Euro- 
peans. In 1859 these three battalions were 
transferred from the service of the Honour- 


able E.I. Company to the service of H.M. the | 


=. The Ist Fusiliers became the 102nd ; 
the 2nd E.L.I. became the 105th; and the 
3rd Europeans became the 108th. The old 
Madras European Regiment was not an Irish 
regiment, though it had a good proportion 
of Irishmen in it. It was principally recruited 
in London ; men from all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland knew where to go if they 
wanted to enlist for Indian service. Nearly 
thirty years later the 102nd and the 103rd, 
ie. the old Madras Fusiliers and the old 
Bombay Fusiliers, were linked together and 
called the Royal Dublins. 
FraNK Penny, LL.M. 
Fort St. George. 


“ManaTEE.”—It is curious to find in so 
exact a work as the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ the statement, su/ voce ‘ Manatee,’ 
that the name of this animal is derived from 
the Latin manus, “in allusion to the hand- 
like use which it makes of its fore-limbs.” 
This vulgar error was exposed last century 
by Father Gili, whose judgment upon it has 
been confirmed by such philologista as 
Humboldt (in his ‘Travels’) and Von 
Martius (‘Beitriige zur Ethnographie und 
Sprachenkunde America’s, Leipzig, 1867). 
The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ was misled 
by the ‘Britannica,’ but the ‘Century’ adopts 
the more scientific theory of the word, viz., 
that it is Haytian, and adds, I do not know 
on what authority, that it means “big 
beaver.” Von Martius makes it signify 
Wetberbrust, “woman's breast,” which one 
would prefer to believe, because it fits in 
with the mermaid fable. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Rosert Bruce.—This, from a letter dated 
Cape Town, 6 December, 1899, and published 
in the Daily Telegraph on 26 December, seems 
worth preservation :— 


“An interesting Scottish relic was produced at 
Capt. Bruce, of Her 
; now at Simon’s Bay, sent 


the Cape Town banquet. 
Majesty's ship Monarch 


lockets are extant to-day. 
possesses one, Lord Elgin, also a t 
and Capt. Bruce, a lineal descendant of King 


Infantry, | 


rt the 
3ruce was enshrouded in 1327. Three only of these 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Sruce, another, 


Robert, the third.” 

It is almost needless to say there are no 
legitimate male descendants of King Robert 
Bruce, nor, indeed, of his grandfather the 
“ Competitor.” James DALLas. 


Tue Worps “Gave.” anp 
beg leave to enter a protest against at least 
two of the assumptions made in Mr. Appy’s 
remarks on ‘The Origin of the English Coin- 
age’ (see ante, p. 29). It is much to be wished 
that he would Vet philology alone, and allow 
-_ arguments to rest upon historical facts 
only. 

There is no connexion at all between A.-S. 
gafol, tribute, a derivative of the verb to give, 
and A.-S. geafel, gafel, a fork, which is allied 
to our modern E. gaff. The former is neuter, 
and the latter is feminine. All the argu- 
ments based upon this supposed identity of 
two wholly unrelated words are not only 
worthless, but make the reader suspect that 
there is too much special pleading. 

So, again, we are told that a shieling is 
“usually of one bay,” which has nothing to 
do with the matter. Shieling is obviously 
related to Icel. shjol, Dan. skjul, and means 
precisely “shelter,” from the Idg. root skeu, 
to cover, the -l being a suffix. But our 
shilling is from a root skil, where the J is 
radical. They are totally different words, 
involving different gradations, and that is 
why the vowel-sounds are different. Bad 
philology ought to be a thing of the past. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


“THIS MAID NO ELEGANCE.”— 
The late Bishop Fraser seldom visited 
Warrington without asking to see the epitaph 
of Margaret Robinson, who died Decem- 
ber, 1816 :— 

This maid no elegance of form possess’d ; 

No earthly love defil’d her sacred breast ; 

Hence free she liv’d from the deceiver man ; 

Heaven meant it as a blessing ; she was plain. 

See the ‘ Reminiscences of the Rev. William 

Quekett, M.A” Ricnarp H. Taornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Some oF ByGong BLack- 
puRN.—In the Blackburn Times for 2 Decem- 
ber, 1899, there was published an account 
of a long interview which a representative 
had with an old Blackburnian, and two or 
three of the latter’s recollections seem to me 
worthy of being repeated in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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The school which he attended, now over 
seventy years ago, was situated in Chapel 
Street. it seems to have been built on a 
graveyard, for not infrequently the flooring 
was removed and graves dug, even while 
the children were at their lessons. At the 
funerals, however, the scholars were not 
present. 

The church-tax, first levied for the build- 
ing of the parish church, was a great hard- 
ship to the poor people, many of whom did 
not earn more than five or six shillings a 
week by hand-loom weaving. Of course it 
was very unpopular, and numerous attempts 
were made to evade it; but the authorities 
were obdurate, and many a poor man was 
“sold up.” Dr. Whittaker was vicar at the 
time of the Chartist agitation, and a Chartist 
named Preston challenged him to preach 
from a certain text. The doctor accepted, 
and a great congregation assembled to hear 
him. The sermon is supposed to have been 
one of the finest ever delivered in the church, 
and it amazed and confounded the Chartists, 
their principles receiving a blow from which 
they never recovered in Blackburn. It was 
the custom in those days for many of the 
congregation, after leaving the church, to 
assemble outside the neighbouring “ Old Bull” 
Hotel to listen to the clerk of the church, 
who, standing on some riding stones, would 
announce the cattle sales fixed to be ;held in 
the locality during the coming week. 

When a funeral was about to take place 
some intimate friend of the bereaved family 
would, on the previous day, go round the 
neighbourhood inviting friends and acquaint- 
ances to attend the obsequics. Consequently 
large numbers of people were generally 
present, and on assembling at the house of 
mourning, each one, on being admitted, 
would slip a shilling into the *~ of the 
nearest female relative of the dead person. 
This custom was known as “presenting.” 
Before proceeding to the churchyard a great 
quantity of spiced ale would be consumed, 
and, as hearses were very seldom used fifty 
or sixty years ago, it was quite a familiar 
sight to see the coffin-carriers staggering 
along in a state of intoxication, scarcely able 
to support their burden. 

Cuarces H. Stirrup. 


CINDERELLA.—According to a note in the 
‘Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian,’ the 
absurd notion of a”glass slipper did not 
originate with (or his son) :-— 

‘** Vair is the word in Perrault’s tales, not verre. 
Glass slipper is simply a blundering translation. 
Yet learned men have been found, who, upon the 


could be woven into shoes and garments, have 
victoriously shown, to their own satisfaction at 
least, that the glass industry in our days is far less 
advanced than it was in the dark ages. It is to an 
unlucky substitution of Kapndog for KaptAog in 
the Greek text that we owe the spoiling of one of 
the most obviously intended and most beautiful 
similes in the New Testament.” 
The latter reading was given by Fielding in 
one of his novels (‘ Amelia’ ?). 

B. D. Mosetey. 
Burslem. 


CAMPBELL AND Keats.—I am not aware 
whether any one has pointed out a singular 
resemblance between a passage in Keats's 
‘Lamia,’ part ii., towards the end, and some 
well-known lines in Campbell’s ‘ Rainbow,’ 
Keats writes :— 

Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven : 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
To the dull catalogue of common things. 
Who does not at once recall Campbell’s two 
stanzas 
Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 
When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 
The date of ‘ Lamia’ is 1820, 
that of Campbell's poem. 
C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


I do not know 


Bath. 


Ruskin on Taste.—In ‘Modern Painters, 
vol. i. part i. sec. i. chap. vi., we read :— 

* This, then, is the real meaning of this disputed 
word. Perfect taste is the faculty of receivin 
the greatest possible pleasure from those materia 
sources which are attractive to our moral nature 
in its purity and perfection. He who receives little 
pleasure from these sources wants taste; he who 
receives pleasure from any other sources has false 
or bad taste.” 

Ruskin’s definition of perfect taste is excel- 
lent; but in the next sentence he stumbles over 
the very thing he is trying to avoid, namely, 
the vulgar distinction between so-called good 
taste and bad taste. If there were a man 
who had perfect taste, it is probable that he 
would not receive pleasure from any but the 
proper sources. But such a being would sit 
apart on a mountain top, while his most 
daring mortal emulator could climb only a 
short distance above the plain. According 
to Mr. Ruskin, therefore, as they cannot but 
receive pleasure from sources other than 


those specified by him, men are at the same 


assumed existence of perfectly flexible glass that 


time endowed with good taste and bad taste, 
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This, of course, may be explained by saying 
that a man may have good taste as regards 
one subject and bad taste as_ regards 
another. But there are no such qualities. 
One must have either some taste or no taste. 
He who receives pleasure, though it be ever 
so little, from “those material sources which 
are attractive to our moral nature in its 
purity and perfection” has taste, though in 
a very small degree; and as the pleasure 
increases so the taste advances towards 
rfection. So when the new moon appears 
it is no more than a thin crescent ; but as 
the nights roll on it gradually grows larger 
until the orb is complete. On the other 
hand, he who receives no pleasure from these 
sources has no taste; but he does not have 
bad taste, however much pleasure he may 
receive from other sources, for taste, being a 
moral quality, cannot be bad. It may be 
dissolved by other pleasures, but it is still 
taste, and, if the menstruum be removed, 
remains undegenerate, just as sugar, though 
melted in water, is still sugar, and will 
crystallize in its former purity if the water 
be evaporated. One could have understood 
Mr. Ruskin had he said, He who receives 
little pleasure from these sources has little 
taste; he who receives no pleasure from 
them has no taste, or, if he — any, it is 
dissipated by pleasure derived from other 
sources. 8. Bayne. 
Glasgow. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Hurer.”—In Mrs. Ewing's ‘ Lob Lie-by- 
the- Fire’ the expression is used “like a 
great hurgin bear.” In the north of York- 
shire people speak of “a great orgin lad,” the 
epithet implying that the lad is fat and un- 
wieldy. Can anybody suggest an etymology? 

A. L. Maynew. 


Oxford. 


Hun-BArrow.”—In the addenda to Dart- 
nell and Goddard’s ‘Glossary of Wiltshire 
Words’ the word Aun-darrow is said to have 

n used in the sense of a tumulus in the 
south part of the county. I should be glad 
to hear of any other instance of the use of 
the word in England. We may perhaps 


compare E. Fris. Aiine (a giant) and hiinen-bed 
(a barrow or cairn) ; see Koolman’s ‘ Diction- 
ary, and Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mythology’ (tr. 
Stallybrass), ii. 522. 


A. L. MayHew. 


CrassicaL Worp ror “ Heapsore.”—What 
is the word (Greek or Latin, I think) used, 
with metaphorical application, to signify the 
reverse of a plague spot in the human body, 
i.e., a headsore into which all that is pernicious 
and evil in it flows of organic necessity? I 
think it occurs in some Greek play to express 
the term and “ finis” of every kind of evil in 
some connexion or other. 
Oxford. 


ArRMoRIAL.—Eyton, in his ‘ Antiquities of 
Shropshire,’ vol. iii. p. 103, mentions the 
following coat of arms as having been in 
existence in the church of Claverley, Shrop- 
shire, at the end of the seventeenth century : 
“Gules, on a fesse between three bucks’ heads 
cabossed or, three bugle-horns strung sable.” 
Can any of your readers say to what family 
these arms belonged ? 

G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

DEPRECIATION OF Cornace.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me at what date 
and in what country the earliest depreciation 
of the coinage took place in medieval Europe ? 
Oresme writing in 1373 describes coins as 
something “noviter adinvente.” Our earliest 
depreciation in England was in the reign of 
Ws 


THe Satmon Disease. — The salmon 
disease, or “fungus” as the local term goes, 
is virulent in the Tay and its tributaries this 
a again. It is pitiable to see the sick fish 
ying in quiet corners near the bank covered 
with the growth, some so diseased that they 
lie quiet even when the water is stirred beside 
them. Is there any mention of this disease 
in sporting or other books before 1840? 
What book makes the earliest mention of an 
epidemic among salmon ? 3. F. H. 

Perth. 


Str Henry Carey, Knt., afterwards first 
Lord Falkland, was M.P. for co. Hertford 
from 1601 to 1622. In the Parliament 1604-11, 
when certain vacant seats were under dis- 
cussion, we read, “9 Nov., 1605. Sir Henry 
Carey—Captive. To stand still as a Burgess. 
Resolved, not to be removed” (‘Commons’ 
Journals’). Where and by whom was Sir 
Henry Carey taken prisoner? How long did 
his captivity last? He was present again in 
the House before the close of the session of 
1607. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s 


Lapy SHOEMAKERs. — In 


pretty character sketch ‘My Lady Ludlow,’ 
at the beginning of chap. ii., we are told that 
uld not sanction the fashion of 
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the day, which, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, made all the fine ladies take to making 
shoes.” Some further account of this curious 
freak of fashion would be interesting. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


CARD-MATCHES, — 

“My Lord Temple, as vain as if he was descended 

from the stroller Pindar, or had made up card- 
matches at the siege of Genoa, has resigned the 
Privy Seal, because he has not the Garter.” 
What is the meaning of these mentions of 
Pindar and of the siege of Genoa? The sen- 
tence occurs in Horace Walpole’s letter to 
Montagu of 17 November, 1759 (Cunning- 
ham’s ed., vol. iii. p. 266). The‘ H.E.D.’ gives: 
“Card-match=a piece of card dipped in 
melted sulphur.” 


MEN WEARING Earrincs.— Can any one 
explain why some working-men, especially 
navvies, wear earrings? W. Curzon YEo. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

{Is there not a belief that earrings are good for 
the sight 


Ponp Farm, LEIcEsTER, AND WHITEBROOK 
Famity.—William Whitebrook, who was born 
about 1716 and married about 1750, was in 
the last-named year in possession of a farm 
known as Pond Farm, near Leicester. I shall 
be glad of any information upon the followin 

ints: (1) The exact location of Pond 
f Pound) Farm, which was the largest in the 
southern vicinity of Leicester ; (2) the name 
of the parish in which it was situated ; (3) the 
dates—the exact dates, for those I give are 
only approximate—of the birth and mar- 
riage of the William Whitebrook named ; 
(4) whether he was its tenant or owner. 


“ Jesso.”—Whatare the meaning and origin 
of this word, and what books give an account 
of “the lands of Jesso” mentioned in Bar- 
clay’s 1808 ‘ Dictionary’ in connexion with 
the word ‘ Continent’? H. J. B. 


Dr. James Gorpon Morcay.—Could any 
of your correspondents give information 
regarding the descendants or family of Dr. 
James Gordon Morgan? He took the degree 
of M.B. at Cambridge (St. John’s College) in 
1806. He afterwards practised medicine at 
Barnstaple, in Devonshire. He married an 
heiress, Ann Douglas, by whom he had a 
numerous family. The eldest son is registered 
as baptized there: “ William Archibald Mor- 
gan, 23 Dec., 1813”; and a daughter Jean, 
14 May, 1823, also born at Barnstaple. 

ALEX. Forses. 


Wuiskers.—In a notice in the Saturda 
Review of 13 January of Mr. M. H. Spiel 
mann’s work, ‘The Hitherto Unidentified 
Contributions of W. M. Thackeray to Punch; 
it is said :— 

“On one very trifling point we think that Mr. 
Spielmann is under a misapprehension. * It is 
curious and characteristic, he says. ‘ that 
Thackeray, who illustrates his own text’ (in which 
there is mention of whiskered guardsmen), ‘has 
drawn the warriors with moustaches only.’ Now, 
an old dictionary defines a whisker as ‘a tuft of 
hair on the upper lip of a man,’ and we take it that 
these terms were not properly differentiated even 
as late as 1846. * ean > used to be a word of quite 
generic signification. We still keep the old nomen. 
clature when we speak of the whidbens of a cat.” 
With the note that in ‘ Pendennis,’ which was 
in course of publication in 1849-50, the im- 
mortal Major certainly indicates that he 
knows what a moustache means—and that in 
the sense in which it is used to-day—I would 
ask whether anywhere outside the Saturday 
Review's “old dictionary ” whiskers have been 
considered the equivalent. 


“EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET.”—In what 
song do these words occur ? E. Mer. 

{It is assigned to King William ILI. See 5" §, 
viii. 68. We have before us a copy of the song 
* Ev'ry Bullet has its Billet,’ by H. R. Bishop. This 
refrain occurs in each verse. he song is described 
as sung by Mr. G. Smith at the late Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, in the opera of ‘ The Circassian Bride.’} 


Devizes.-What is the origin of this name}? 
I have recently come across an old Act of 
Parliament, “anno vicesimo quarto” of 
George II., “for repairing the road leading 
from West Lavington to the Devizes,’ 
A.D. 1750. H. Y. Powe. 

Bayswater. 

(See I* S. vii. 11; 5 S. x. 115, 417; and par- 
ticularly 7 8. vii. 491.] 


BeezeLey.—In Warner's ‘Collections for 
Hants,’ 1795, vol. i. p. 88, I find, “ Beezeley 
five miles East from Petersfield”—no more. 
I presume this must have been a Sussex 
hamlet since disappeared. Information as 
to it and its etymology I would esteem a 
favour. F. C. Beaziey. 
Fern Hill, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Otp Woopen Cuest.—I should like to ask 
your readers if any of them have yet come 
across an old chest cut from a length of solid 
tree trunk about whose age there is a well- 
founded opinion. Along with St. Augustine’s 
chair there was found at Stanford Bishop such 
a chest, but I have not seen any account of it 
from which its age has been gathered. _ Is it, 
or may it with the chair be, assigned to the 
seventh century? In our parish church here 
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in Hooe we have a chest like that at Stanford 
Bishop. I conjecture it to be of Saxon make 
of the eighth century. I shall be glad to have 
light on the subject. J. J. Newport. 


“ APRICANDER”: “AFRIKANDER.”—Why have 
the English newspapers disfigured Africander 
by putting that ugly letter 4 instead of the ¢? 

it mean a different person? In the 
Outlook for 7 October, 1899, p. 279, I find, 
“The feeling among the Cape Colony Afri- 
canders.” Would our English papers confuse 
us by putting Afrikander to this, and so 
make one wonder whether a new people is 
intended ? THOMAS. 


Lytretton’s ‘DIALoGuES oF THE DEap.’— 
An Earl of Angus and a Duke of Argyll 
figure in one of these dialogues. I should be 
glad to have these two noblemen identified. 

B. 


TeesDALE.--Can any of your readers help 
me in tracing the whereabouts of four letters, 
dated 1657, which were formerly in the pos- 
session of Mr. H. W. Teesdale, of 6, Frederick’s 
Place, Old Jewry? They were purchased by 
him at a sale at Sotheby’s in July, 1887. 
Mr. Teesdale died the following year, and 
his relatives and executors know nothing of 
the documents beyond the fact that he made 
the purchase, and it is conjectured that he 
gave or sold the letters to some one interested 
in antiquarian and historical matters. If 
any friend of the late Mr. Teesdale could 
throw a light upon the matter would he 
kindly communicate with me? A. Fea. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 


Lonpon Cuurcn Recisters.—Can I pro- 
cure, through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ a list 
of all the churches in London and its suburbs 
whose registers have been printed ? 

P. E. CLark. 


ARMs ON THE Bar Gate or SoUTHAMPTON. 
—Will some reader be so kind as to give me 
an account of the coats of arms on the Bar 
Gate of Southampton ? 

Atrrep F. Curwen. 


*‘Naminc tHe Basy.’—Can one of your 
correspondents kindly tell me where I can 
obtain a poem bearing some such title as 
‘Naming the Baby’? It relates to the diffi- 
culty of selecting a suitable name for a child. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Press. 


_ Avecsricut, Rex can 
information be obtained as to this king, 
who, according to Geoffrey Gaimar, was of 
ish origin, and was the father of Orgen- 


tille? In Gaimar’s ‘Chronicle’ he is said to 
have died at Thetford, and to have been 
buried at Colchester. Is he mentioned by 
any other author? There is a brief allusion 
in Brewer's ‘Phrase and Fable,’ but without 
authorities. W. G. 


Wattaamstow Cuurcn Betis.—There is 
a very fine peal of bells at Walthamstow, in 
Essex, and some of them, I am informed 
(very ancient ones), are called the “robber’s 
bells.” Nobody seems to know the origin of 
the name. Can any campanological reader 
of ‘N. & enlighten us ? CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 


Rate or THE Sun’s Mortion.—Can Mr. 
Lynn, or any of your astronomical readers, 
inform me what is the exact time which the 
sun takes in his apparent diurnal motion to 
move through the distance of his own dia- 
meter ? Or, in other words, what time elapses 
between the first appearance of the rim of his 
disc above the horizon and his last contact 
with it? It is said that this period, whatever 
it is, lies at the base of the Babylonian 
horology. A. PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


‘CHARLOTTE TEMPLE: A TALE oF TRUTH.’— 
Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly indicate 
name of publisher, with date of issue, of the 
book bearing this title ? Ceci, CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. 


Beglies. 
THE JUBILEE NUMBER. 
(9 iv. 533.) 

Ir Mr. Hueues will look again carefully at 
the previous lists he will find that some of the 
information he desires has already been given, 
e.g. E. F. Rimbault (9 8. iv. 412) ; Gastros 
was E. Ventris (9 8. iv. 375); A. E. B. was 
A. E. Brae, and A. B. R., A. B. Rowan 
(9% S. iv. 412). With respect to some of the 
others, I may add that J. S. (Doncaster) is 
my friend John Sykes, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A., 
J.P., still living there, in his eighty-fourth 
year. J. O. W. H.,I believe, was the Rev. 
J. O. W. Haweis (now deceased), father of the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. Not a few of the names 
have passed into the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ ¢.g., J. A. Giles, d. 24 September, 
1884; J.R.Walbran,d. 7 April, 1869 ; Jonathan 
Eastwood, d.5 July, 1864. J.M.(Oxford) was 

wobably J. Macray. One J. M. was Joseph 
Maskell (9 §S. iv. 374); another was J. 
Manuel, of aa Perha 

Mr. Pickrorp may be able to identify the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 8. V. Fes. 3, 1900. 


Oxoniensis of 1850. The Rev. Wm, Denton | vegetarian diet. I have a 7'imes report by 
died 2 January, 1888 ; the Rev. Sir William | me of his speech as president of the Vegetarian 
H. Cope, Bart., died in 1892 ; Wm. Bell, Ph.D., | Society in 1885. Joun T. Pace. 
died at Bonn in 1868 (4* §. ii. 529). West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. William Major Kingsmill, who Me. T. Cann Huaues give the nam 
was mentioned as one of the few survivin f fi the fi 
contributors to the first volume of ‘N. & ] & ‘dd the 
died on 13 January. He was a son of his li 
and Kilkenny, was of Jesus College, Cam- W Rye 
bridge, and was ordained in 1848 to the)” 
curacy of Tothill Fields. Forthe last thirty-| T. G. Lomax (Lichfield).—This gentleman 
five years he had been Rector of Bredicot with | was Mayor of Lichfield in 1843, where, at the 
Tibberton, Worcestershire. W. C. B. | sign of the “Johnson’s Head,” he conducted 

The late George Willian Skyring, a con-| wes an enthusiastic admirer of 
tributor to the first volume of ‘N. & Q.,.’ was | Pr. Johnson, and possessed many of his relies, 
the only son of Commander William George Died at ‘Lichfiek on 1 January 1873 a ed 
Skyring, Royal Navy, who, when in command | ninety , ‘- hey 
of H.M. surveying vessel (six guns)| Thorpe.—Benjamin Thorpe, archeologist, 
was on duty in one of the rivers on the west | antiquary and Anglo-Saxon scholar, ob. 19 
coast of Africa,and was killed bya native in the July 1870. aged eight eight ia: 
year 1833 or 1834. Mr. George William Sky- » 86 CoLEMAN 
ring was born in the year 1831, was educated | 71, Brecknock Road. : si 
at King’s College School, London, and was | 7 


admitted to a partnership in the firm of |, 9-5. (Doncaster) is my venerable friend 


Stilwell & Sons, then of 22, Arundel Street, Dr. Sykes, of that place, now, I believe, in 
Strand, in the year 1858. Hedied on 15 August, | his eighty-fourth year. 8. O. Appy. 


1866, at Hampstead, greatly beloved by all | trite to i , y 
knew him. His remains lie in Abney | 
ark Cemetery. . add that I value much the whole series of 

42. Pall Mall JoHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. |‘N. & Q.,.’ from 3 November, 1849, to the 
present time, which I possess. 

I notice in the list of contributors to the EvizaBeETH MILAND. 
first volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ as supplied by| &, H. A—Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson 
Mr. T. Cann Hucues, the name of John! M.A., Vicar of St. Alban’s, Heworth, co. Dur. 
Allen Giles. The word “ Bampton” added ham, from 1842 to 1898. His first contribu- 
in brackets shows this to be the late Rev. | tion ‘appears in No. 43, 24 August, 1850, p. 197; 
John Allen Giles, D.C.L., Rector of Sutton, | his last in the issue for 14 August 1897, 
Surrey, from 1867 to 1884. He died at p. 124 Richarp WELForD. — 
Sutton Rectory, 24 September, 1884. He was ; . 
Oxford Vinerian Scholar in 1831, took his| _[ have not noticed the name Margaret 
degree of D.C.L. in 1838, and was head | Gatty, 1* 8. i. 429. Along with other names 
master of the City of London School from | 1 mentioned the above on 27 November, 1899. 
1836 to 1840. e held the curacy of H. J. 
Bampton (whence he communicated with} The contributor named in the editorial 
N. & Q.’ from 1849 to 1854). His literary | comment as “ one of our earliest contributors” 
work was most voluminous, the titles of| appears by the index in 4% 8. viii. 32, 
books of which he was either editor or| 8 sy 1871 ; but the undersigned had ap- 
author filling upwards of a column of peared in 3" §, vii., 1867, a difference of four 
Crockford. I corresponded with Dr. Giles | years ; so over, not under, thirty years’ work. 
once in 1882, and still retain the following A. H. 
couplet with which his kind letter in reply 
opened :— FreLp-MARSHALS IN THE Britisu Army 

Deak Mr. Pacer, S. v.44).—I am grateful both to Prmpeaux 

; You don’t at all offend and the Atheneum critic for setting me right. 

By asking what I now with pleasure send. The necessary correction has heen made just 

_ The name John Eyton Bickersteth Mayor | in time for the third edition. Perhaps I may 
is that of Prof. an of Cambridge. He| urge in palliation that I was misled by 4 
was (and maybe still is) a great advocate of | passage in the letter from Lord Bathurst to 
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Lord Wellington, announcing his promotion 
to Field-Marshal :— 

** As a mark of the sense he [the Prince Regent] 
entertains of your Lordship’s distinguished services, 
he has conferred upon your Lordship the rank of 
Field-Marshal. If this promotion be unexampled 
in our military service, it must be also recollected 
that the occasion on which it is granted cannot be 
matched.”—‘ Suppl. Despatches,’ viii. 49. 

Taken in conjunction with the following 
from Col. Torrens, military secretary, to 
Lord Wellington, it is obvious that by “un- 
exampled” Lord Bathurst referred to the 
elevation of a junior general over so many 
seniors :— 

* Allow me to congratulate you upon being made 
a Field-Marshal. You may possibly have heard that 
the Duke of York has hitherto thought that such 
promotion would embarrass the public service ; but 
without entering into any explanation upon such a 
point, it isa justice 1 owe to His Royal Highness 
to assure you most solemnly that I never saw him 
forward any measure with so much eagerness and 
self-satisfaction as your promotion upon this 
occasion. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Surely it is Cont. Pripeaux and not the 
Atheneum reviewer who has “fallen into 
error.” A asserts that no person had been 
promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal for a 
em of fifty years prior to the date when 

ellington was raised to that dignity. B says 
this is anerror becausea similar promotion had 
been made seventeen or eighteen years before. 
How does this imply that there were no such 
promotions between that quoted by A and 
that quoted by B? Clearly all that is neces- 
sary is for B to quote a later date than the 
one already mentioned by A. Whether there 
are any cases between the two dates or after 
B’s date does not affect the question. Seven- 
teen is less than fifty, even though many 
numbers come between them, and though ten 
and five are still less than seventeen. 

F. W. Reap. 


GeneRAL LAMBERT IN GUERNSEY (9 S. v. 
7).—In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for 
December, 1846 (pp. 396-7), appears a 
“narrative” entitled ‘Isabella de Lorma.’ 
From the style in which it is presented one 
would almost imagine that the writer in- 
tended it to be taken as fact. “General 
Lambert, one of those stern and desperate 
men who had been concerned in the trial and 
condemnation of Charles L,” is discovered 
“one day about the middle of the seventeenth 
century” on the small island of Sorreno, in 
the Caribbean Sea, by the commander of a 
buccaneer vessel, a man named Cleveland. 


After his banishment to Guernsey, Lambert 
had eloped with the Donna de Lorma to' 


St. Domingo, where he hoped to marry her. 
Instead of allowing this, the Spanish maiden’s 
relatives, on hearing her story, put Lambert 
ashore at Sorreno, where he was found by 
Cleveland. The whilom Parliamentary general 
is eventually taken on board the buccaneer 
and landed in Jamaica. “From hence Lam- 
bert took himself to his appointed retreat in 
Guernsey, where he died after an agreeable 
and tranquil sojourn.” Is there any truth 
in this story ? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


See F. B. Tupper’s ‘ History of Guernsey,’ 
1854, where the exact date of Lambert's 
arrival in the island is given, p. 322, on the 
authority of Peter Le Roy. On p. 334 
Tupper says that 
“in 1666 Guernsey was placed in a posture of 
defence, the French having then some design on 
the islands It was at this time that the captain 
of the isles of Chausey (Vaucour) was detected in 
Guernsey when tampering with some of the in- 
habitants whom he suspected of disaffection, and 
particularly with General Lambert But the 

eneral, it seems, preferred any government to a 
‘rench one, and therefore, [he] having made a free 
discovery, Vaucour was apprehended and, as a con- 
victed spy, suffered death. It may have been this 
discovery which procured for Lambert the favour 
of his removal to England.” 

It is odd that a Guernseyman like Mr. 
Tupper should have regarded Lambert’s 
removal to “the fortified island of St. 
Nicholas at the entrance of Plymouth” as a 
favour; whereas Mr. R. J. Kinc, whose note 
on p. 340 of 1* 8. iv. was referred to on p. 7 
of the current volume, says that “ probably 
it was thought a safer (and certainly, if he 
were confined in the little island of St. 
Nicholas, it was a severer) prison than 
Guernsey.” Mr. Firth, in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ points out that, after having been 
allowed a certain measure of liberty in 
Guernsey in 1664, Lambert 
** was again closely contined for a time, and in 1666, 
a plot for his escape having been discovered 
Hatton [the governor of Guernsey] was instructed 
to shoot his prisoner if the French effected a land- 
ing......The clandestine marriage of Mary Lambert 
with the governor’s son, Charles Hatton, further 
strained Lambert’s relations with the governor, and 
in 1667 he was removed to the island of St. Nicholas, 
in Plymouth Sound.” 


Mary Lambert was, I suppose, the lady 
whom in 1659 Hatton had himself suggested 
as a suitable match for the king. D. C. IL. 


Farner Gorpon (9S. v. 28).—There has 
been more than one priest of this name 
(mostly Jesuit fathers) living in France 
during the last two centuries, filling clerical 
or scholastic offices. I think, however, the 
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(9 S. V. Fes. 3. 1900. 


one sought by H. T. B. would be Robert 
Gordon, of the Kirkhill family ; born in Scot- 
land, 1687 ; entered the Seoteh College, Rome, 
1705 ; ordained priest, and left for Paris, 
1712, where he was appointed prefect of 
studies and procurator. For many years he 
was occupied translating the New Testament 
into English ; and in 1743 he revisited Rome, 
to have his version approved before putting 
it in print. In this, however, he was dis 
appointed. In 1786 the translation, still in 
manuscript, was in the possession of Dr. 
Alexander Geddes. Father Gordon returned 
to Paris, where he lived for some time at the 
Scotch College, dying in retirement at Lens, 
1761. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Herpert B. Crayton. 


“THe Dukes” (9 S. v. 7).—This word, 
which stablemen, &c., almost invariably pro- 
nounce as if it were written jukes, is pro- 
bably the same as the Scotch yeuks, which 
has a similar meaning, and seems to come 
from the German jucken, to itch. A. 


I much = that the dukes is a corrupt 
py for what should rather be the jukes. 
e all know how many fail to distinguish, in 
speech, between dew and Jew. And, secondly, 


juke is a corruption of yuke, the usual 
Northern dialect word for “itch”; cf. Du. 
jeuken, G. jucken ; A -S. gyecan (whence Eng. 
itch, tor yitch). Some have doubted that 
initial y can me Eng. j; but we have 
many examples, as in jacobin, janizary, 
jasmine, jasper, jerboa, Jesus, Judah, John ; 
and even Jerome, for Yerome, from Hierony- 
mus. Water W. SKEAT. 


Rocers’s ‘Grvevra’ (9 v. 3).--Mr. 
Forp does not appear to be uainted with 
the ballad ‘The Mistletoe ugh’ (very 
popular as a song when I was young), in 
which a story substantially the same as that 
of Ginevra is told of an English girl. Whether 
Rogers’s poem or the ballad is the older I 
cannot say, but I presume the latter. 

C. C. B. 

Tue SurRNAME Morcom (9* iv. 148, 312, 
406, 467; v. 16).—Nodoubt some of the persons 
bearing this name may owe it primarily to 
Morecambe (Bay) ; but, apart from this, Ido 
not see that it is absolutely necessary to 
assume that “ Morcom” is Celtic. It is pro- 
bably to be equated with another English 
place-name cognomen, Morden, both meaning 
*the moor or marsh valley.” 

Hy. Harrison. 


“ By THE HAFT” (9 S. iv. 287, 355; v. 38). 
—When I learnt single-stick at school, thirty 


odd years ago, we used to touch the basket 
(of our own sticks) as a sign that we acknow- 
ledged to have been hit. I wonder if this 
custom was derived from the one mentioned 
in Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der. The incident your correspondent 
J. H. C. mentions is in Kipling’s — ‘The 
Man Who Was.’ 


“ ANCHYLOSTOMEASIS ” S. v. 28).—This 
word should be “anchylostomiasis ” or 
“ankylostomiasis.” It is the name of a 
disease of the bowels caused by a small worm, 
the Anchylostomum duodenale. The parasite 
was first discovered at Milan in 1838, 
D. M. R. will find the subject fully dealt with 
in a ‘Report on Anemia, or Beri-beri, of 
Ceylon,’ by W. R. Kynsey, principal civil 
medical officer of Ceylon, published at the 
Ceylon Government Press in 1887. 

DonaLp FERGuson. 

Croydon. 


The following, from Dunglison’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Medical Science,’ p. 67, will perhaps give 
D. M. R. the information he requires :— 

** Ankylomiasis (ankylo, stiffness ; stoma, mouth). 
Morbid conditions from presence of Ankylostomum 
duodenale, observed in miners—hence called miner's 
anemia—and workers in tunnels, attended with 
morbid heart-sounds, dropsy, and deficiency of 
white corpuscles in the blood.” 

The Ankylostomum duodenale referred to 
in the above extract is, according to the 
same authority, a “parasitic worm in the 
upper portion of the human intestine, causin 
fatal anemia.” The disease is, I may add, 
sometimes called “ankylostomo - anemia,” 
and perhaps it bears other names, for the 
vocabulary of medical men is wonderfully 
varied. I think that D. M. R. has not got 
exactly the correct spelling of the word ; 
it may be spelt “ankylostomiasis,” as in 
Dunglison (whose work was published in 
America), or “ anchylostomiasis” (some 
English dictionaries render ankylo “an- 
chylo”), but scarcely, as D. M. R. gives it, 
“anchylostomeasis.” The Lancet, by the way, 
which ought to be an authority on the spell- 
ing of medical words, I see uniformly uses a 
k in “ankylosis.” R. CLarK. 

Walthamstow. 


Heratpic (9 §. iv. 538).— The arms, 
Sable, on a pale or three torteaux (not 
porteaux), with crest, a dolphin haurient 
azure, are ascribed to the Hambly family. 
The motto, although given in several works 
as “Cautus sed strenue,” should, I think, be 
“ Caute sed strenue.” There is no published 
pedigree of this Cornish family. Scattered 
notes respecting individuals of this name 
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will be found in Boase’s ‘Collectanea Cornu- 
biensis’ and other Cornish works of refer- 
ence. The Hamblys are said to belong 
mostly to the parishes of St. Breward, 
Egloshayle, and Bodmin. CHEVRON. 


If this item of information is of any use, 
the arms belong, or belonged, to a family 
called Hambley or Hambly. See Burke, 
Papworth, &ec. J. LONSDALE. 


“Toe Enercetic Man”: “THE 
CuristiAN Knyicut” (9 §. iv. 518)—The 
latter was, of course, Sir William Sydney 
Smith. The three references are plainly to 
the ineffective siege of Acre by Bonaparte. 
The “French Renegads” were presumably the 
French army, as opposed to the royalist 
Col. Phellipeaux, who helped Sir Sydney 
Smith. For that help the colonel has not 
received half enough credit as a soldier, nor 
half enough discredit as a Frenchman. Sir 
Sydney Smith wrote a stupid, bombastic 
letter to the Druses, inviting them to “choose 
between the friendship of a Christian knight 
and that of an unprincipled renegade.” The 
“energetic old man” was probably Djezzar 
Pasha, the Turkish commander. He rewarded 
all who brought him the heads of French 
soldiers, and was directly instrumental in 
the destruction of General Lasan’s column. 
He allowed the leading files to enter the 
breach unchallenged, and then closed with 
them hand to hand, reaping a rich harvest of 
heads thereby, “the sabre proving more than 
a match for the bayonet.” The reference to 
Constantinople is, of course, to Smith’s 
duties as joint-plenipotentiary there. He 
was to the last an upholder of the “ Chris- 
tian knight” traditions. A few years before 
his death, in Paris, he formed a fantastic 
society of “ Knights Liberators,” or “ Knights 
Templars.” This league fought with the 
arms of modern Crusaders—words and senti- 
ments—on behalf of the Algerian slaves. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Nursery Rimes (9 §. v. 27).—Halliwell, in 
his ‘Nursery Rhymes of England,’ considers 
‘Humpty Dumpty’ to be a riddle, and the 
solution, “An egg.” Another edition of 
‘Hickery Dickery,’ he states, will be found in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 1821, and 
‘Handy Spandy’ might be the game of 
“Handy Handy,” mentioned in ‘ King Lear,’ 
LV. vi., also in Florio’s ‘New World of Words,’ 
1611. ‘Old Mother Hubbard’ has been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q,,’ 8% 5S. viii. 384, 458, 
Possibly your correspondent would find the 
information he requires in an essay on 


‘Archeology of Popular English Phrases and 
Nursery RKhymes,’ by John Bellender Ker, 
published in two volumes by Longman, and 
a supplement thereto, by the same author, 
issued by Ridgway. There is also ‘Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland,’ by Robert Chambers, 
and Temple Bar, vol. viii., both of which 
might be consulted. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have a copy of ‘Wee Willie Winkie,’ 
nearly forty years old, entitled “Wee Willie 
Winkie, A Nursery Song, by William Miller. 
Air by the Rev. W. B. Arranged by Andrew 
Thomson. Published for the Benefit of 
William Miller, by William Mitchison, Glas- 
gow.” E. MEIN. 


I would suggest a reference to ‘Golspie : 
Contributions to its Folk-lore,’ edited by 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian 
(David Nutt, 1897). J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


BELLRINGERS’ Rimes (9 8. iv. 305, 446).— 
In connexion with C. C. B.’s note at the 
former reference, I enclose an inscription I 
copied a few weeks ago (21 September, 1899) 
from the wall of All Saints’ Church, in the 
old town at Hastings — the exact position 
being on the north side of the church, under 
the tower, at the top of the steps leading 
into the nave from the west door :— 


1HS 
This is a belfry that is free 
for all those that civil be 
and if you please to chime or ring 
it is a very pleasant thing 
There is no musick playd or sung 
like unto Bells when theyr wellrung 
then ring your bells well if you can 
silence is best for every man 
But if you ring in spur or hat 
oe you pay be sure of that 
and if a bell you overthrow 
pray pay a groat before you go 
1756 

It will be noticed that only the first line 
of each verse commences with a capital 
letter. The inscription appeared to be 
written in black paint on the white wall, and 
also as if it had formerly been covered with 
whitewash, recently discovered, and the 
whitewash removed. 

G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


DANISH PLACE-NAMES IN THE WIRRAL OF 
iv. 379, 442, 502).— Mr. J. R. 
Boy.r, of Hull, qualifies his appreciation of 
the little book that Mr. Elliot Stock pub- 
lished for me on ‘The Place-names of the 
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Liverpool District,’ by saying that it is 
“disappointing from the fact that many 
interesting names are not noticed.” I fear 
that Mr. Boye is likely to remain dis- 
appointed if will-o’-the-wisp names like 
Stonby Green are types of those which he 
would like to see in the volume. Little wonder 
that an old resident in Wirral should write 
asking where the place was! The book did 
not pretend to deal with the fancy or hap- 
hazard names of modern villas or new 
bowling greens; nor was it deemed necessary 
to insult the reader's intelligence and waste 
8 by explaining such names as Ashfield, 
Westwood, Woodchurch, Red Brow, High- 
field, Knotty Ash, &c. It is, however, 
possible that two or three names in the com- 
paratively wide district covered are omitted 
which ought to be added to the two hundred 
odd places included in the volume, and the 
defect will probably be remedied in due 
course. 

I am afraid that Mr. Boy.e’s interest in 
place-names is much greater than the trouble 
which he has taken to keep himself posted 
with regard to their etymological and his- 
torical treatment, or he would know--to 
mention one instance only—that Prof. Tait, 


of Victoria University, dealt at some length 
in the Atheneum for 1895 with the extra- | 


ordinary passage on p. 86 of ‘Feudal 
England’ relative to Wirral place-names. 
The author, Mr. Round, must think that he 
is never going to hear the last of his unfor- 
tunate slip. The blunder, like some others, 
was, however, so transparent that I did not 
mention it in the above-named onomasticon. 
Hy. Harrison. 


“ Kine or Bantam” (9% 8. iv. 419, 488, 526; 
v. 18).—In Hudleston’s ‘ Notes and Extracts 
of the Proceedings of the Council of Fort 
St. George,’ published 1871, there is printed 
a letter from the Hon. Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the President 
and Council of Fort St. George, dated 
15 December, 1676, in which complaint is 
made of the practice of private trading by 
the Company's servants. It is mentioned 
that this unlawful trading was carried on 
under assumed names, one man trading 
under the title of the “King of Bantam.” 
As a matter of fact there was no such person. 
Does this assist your correspondent ? 

FraNK Penny, LL.M. 

Fort St. George. 

Prime x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 
151, 510; xii. 55, 431; 9" S. ii. 99; iii, 15, 52, 
109, 273, 476).—The original question under 
this heading was as to why, in the table of 


recedence, no place was assigned to the 
Prime Minister ; and the editorial reply was 
immediately made :— 

“The precedence of the Prime Minister is given 
according to the office he may hold in conjunctiou 
with the Premiership.” 

An anecdote is told concerning Lord 

Palmerston which strikingly illustrates this 
answer. When he was visiting Glasgow in 
the spring of 1863, during his last Premiership, 
to be installed as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity, 
“the captain of the Guard-ship [on the Clyde] 
anxious to do honour to the occasion, was hinderec 
by the fact that a Prime Minister was not recognized 
by the code of naval salutes ; but he found an escape 
from his dilemma in the discovery that Lord 
Palmerston was not only First Lord of the Treasury, 
but also Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, for 
which great officer a salute of nineteen guns was 
prescribed.”—Evelyn Ashley, ‘ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,’ vol. ii. p. 422. 

When Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister 
attended the opening of the new Law Courts 
by the Queen, in December, 1882, he took pre- 
cedence as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which office he at that time held. a 

As to the general question of the origin of 
the term “ Prime Minister,” I would note that 
a correspondent (9 3S. iii. 273) describes my 
statement (idid., p. 109) that it was first 
\applied to Harley as incorrect, because 


|he has found it in a book translated from 
ithe French, which has an introduction 


dated 8 May, 1711, and “consequently 
made before the term could with any pro- 
priety have been applied to Harley.” But (8* 
S. xi. 510) I had previously proved that it 
was so applied, and in the month named, 
while it was indicated seven years before— 
on 29 Aug., 1704—in a prophetic utterance 
destined to be fulfilled. 
AtrreD F. Ropsrns. 


CuurcH IN CANTERBURY OLDER THAN 
St. MarrtTIn’s S. v. the 
existence of old St. Pancras’s Church has 
been long known to your readers familiar 
with Canterbury and its antiquities. I have 
not Mr. Brent’s ‘Canterbury in the Olden 
Time’ beside me (Simpkin & Marshall, about 
1880), but, if Iam right, it gives an account 
of it. Certainly such an account exists. It 
is from association with this saint that the 
London church of St. Pancras takes its name. 
Is his day in the calendar not 12 May ? 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Henry CaveNpIsH (9 S. v. 4).—In the 
Tyssen Library, at the Town Hall, Mare 


Street, Hackney, there is preserved an account 
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of Mr. Newcome’s school at Hackney, together 
with letters concerning it, and bills of the 
plays performed there every third year. I 
cannot say whether this collection contains 
any references to Henry Cavendish or his 
schoolfellows, but. the library is open for con- 
sultation every Tuesday evening, and I am 
sure that Mr. Brestar would meet with any 
necessary assistance at the hands of the 
courteous hon. librarian, Mr. Geo. Chambers. 
W. F. Prrmeavux. 


“Wounp” ror “ WInDED” (9% v. 4).— 
“Wound,” in Scott’s line 
But scarce again his horn he wound, 
is proscribed at the above reference “as an 
instance of a false past tense.” This is a} 
somewhat remarkable deliverance, seeing that | 
“wond” or “wound,” and not “ winded,” is | 
the real and regular past tense of the word | 
“wind.” A notable instance later than that 
in the ‘Lady of the Lake’ occurs early in | 
Tennyson’s ‘Elaine.’ Sir Lancelot, having 
lost his way through giving the reins to his 
fancy and his steed, at length beheld the towers 
of Astolat :— 
Thither he made and wound the gateway horn. 
It has of late become so common to tilt at 
Scott’s laxity as a stylist that it is a pleasure 
to uphold his practice when, as here, he is 
unquestionably correct. THoMAS BAYNE. | 
elensburgh, N.B. 


‘ 


“HorsE- BREAD” (9% §. iv. 83, 173, 333, | 
547).— 
Ralph. ““O brave, Robin! shall I have Nan Spit 
and to mine own use? On that condition I'll feec 
thy devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of 
free cost.”—Marlowe, ‘Dr. Faustus,’ quarto of 


J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Sayines (9 iv. 478; v. 
38).—As quoted at the latter reference I do 
not remember to have previously met with 
the saying, but have in recent years known it 
used in London, by an elderly lady born and 
bred in Northamptonshire, in the form “As 
black as Old Sam’s nutting-bag.” I always 
understood that the saying was Pitot. 
used in her native county as applied to 
things much soiled or dirty, which required 
washing ; and I believe that the “Old Sam” 
alluded to was identical with “ His Satanic 
Majesty.” & 


Was SHAKESPEARE Musica? (9S. v. 22.) 
—If Mr. J. B. McGovern will read Mr. 
Edward W. Naylor’s ‘Shakespeare and Music’ 
I think he will be led to the conclusion that 
the poet had no inconsiderable technical 


| figures. 


knowledge of the art. Many of the evidences 
of this are apt to escape the attention of a 
student of the plays and poems who knows 
“no more of the scales than a cow does of the 
zodiac.” Sr. Swirnr. 


“ BROTHERHOOD OF Foots” (9 S. iv. 539).— 
Full accounts of this order will be found in 
Hone’s ‘Every-day Book,’ 1 Oct.; also in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 12 Nov. Divested 
of detail, the order was founded at Cleves 
about 1381, and was in existence in 1520. 
Two of its principal objects were to relieve 
the wants and alleviate the miseries of suffer- 
ing humanity, and to banish ennui during 
the numerous festivals observed in those ages, 
by preconcerted methods. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


For a long article on the ‘ Feast of Fools’ 
in A.D. 1431 (suppressed in 1445) and the 
‘ Office of Fools,’ see ‘ N. & Q.,’ S. iv. 487. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A VotTarrE ENGRAVING §. iv. 328).— 
Desnoiresterres, in his ‘ Iconographie Voltair- 
ienne’ (Paris, 1879), at p. 27, gives an account 
of the print referred to in this query. The 
design is by Huber. The engraving pub- 
lished by Sayer is said to be rare. There is 
a later counterfeit print with additional 
Desnoiresterres considers that this 
is the design of Huber’s to which Voltaire 
refers in his letter of 11 Dec., 1772, to the 
Empress Catherine. See vol. xlviii. p. 244 of 
the edition of 1883-5. ey 


Srr Wavrer Scort’s Dratect (9 iv. 242, 
330, 421, 503).—This seems to be a question 
whether Scotch is a language or not. If any 
one will venture to moot the question in a 
Scotch weekly—say the Weekly News—such a 
storm of undoubted “ language ” will descend 
upon him as to satisfy the most exacting. If 
Scotland had been the bigger country would 
the Scotch of Knox not have taken the place 
of the English of Shakespeare throughout 
Britain after the union of the crowns? The 
removal of the Court to London made English 
the universal tongue. Had the Court come to 
Edinburgh, Scotch would now be the uni- 
versal tongue. The following interesting 
note on Scotch being used by men of first- 
rate abilities and acquirements at a recent 
period is from Dr. Smiles’s ‘ Life of Nasmyth,’ 
the mechanical genius and inventor of the 
steam hammer. The year was 1858 :— 

* But not the least interesting part of my visit to 
Edinburgh on this occasion was the renewed inter- 
course which I enjoyed with many of my old 
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friends. Among these were my venerable friend 
Prof. Pillans, Charles Maclaren (editor of the Scots- 
man), and Robert Chambers. We had a long 
‘dander’ together through the Old Town, our ta/k 
being in broad Scotch. Pillans......in his position of 
Rector of the High School had given rare evidence 
of his excellence as a classical scholar. He was 
afterwards promoted to be a Professor in the Uni- 
versity. He had as his pupils some of the most 
excellent men of my time. Amongst his intimate 
friends were Sydney Smith, Brougham, Jeffrey, 
Cockburn.” 

Nasmyth himself, it need hardly be said, 
was welcomed in the best society, from the 
Queen and Prince Consort downwards. 

S. F. H. 
Perth. 


Gurtp Mayor (9 iv. 538).—The town of 
Preston (Lancashire) can claim a goodly list 


of charters, with numerous privileges granted, 
dating back to Henry Il. To weheld these 
charters, as embodied in their Merchant Guild, 
an order was made by the mayor's court, 
circa 1348, for the “sayd Maior baliffes and 
burges there heyres and successors to sett a 
Gyld Marchand at every xx yere end,” to be 
" held on the Monday next after the Feast of 
the Decollation of St. John Baptist.” 

It is an important canon held by the jury 
entrusted with the selection of mayor for the 
year that the Guild commemoration will be 

eld that an experienced and influential man 
shall be chosen. Though fora period of some- | 
thing like three hundred and twenty years 
the members of the house of Stanley have 
taken part in these jubilations in some form 
or other (as, in 1822, the then Earl of Derby | 
— a cockfight for 200 guineas), it wil 
the first time that a titled mayor, in the 


have been 


person of the present Earl, will 
appointed Guild Mayor. 

hough the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835 has annulled the favours contained in 
its charters, proud Preston does not allow 
its carnival to fall into desuetude, and no 
doubt the observance in 1902 will equal in 
glory its numerous predecessors. 

At a fancy dress ball, held at the celebra- 
tion of 1822, the late Mr. James Crossley (one 
of the founders of the Chetham Society) 
appeared as a “Lancashire waggoner ”—a 
personation a newspaper critic naively pro- 
nounced “a well-supported character.” 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Lewis, in his ‘Topographical Dictionary of 
England and Wales, explains that the Preston 
Guild, or “ Guilda Mercatoria,” a jubilee cele- 
brated every twentieth year, is the tenure b 
which the freemen retain their privileges. It 


/These words “nor skilled 


was originally granted by Henry IL., and con- 


firmed by the charter of Charles II. The 
mayor and other officers are elected by a jury 
of twenty-four guild burgesses, empannelled 
by two elisors who are appointed for that 
purpose on the Friday before the festival of 
St. Wilfred. 

The Guild Merchants’ festival is recorded 
as beginning in 1328, and to have been kept 
once in twenty years regularly since 1562. It 
was duly celebrated in September, 1862, and 
September, 1882. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cowper (9 §. v. 44).—It might seem 
strange that I did not refer to the pathos of 
Cowper, which is remarkable. It is always 
connected with his own troubles. It is not 
the pathos of Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Tasso, 
Shakspeare, Goethe. that the 
style of several poets depended on that of 
Milton. I may give one instance to show 
how they followed, clirectly or indirectly, that 
great writer. In ‘Paradise Lost’ is the 
expression 

Me of these 
Nor skilled nor studious. 

nor studious’ 
are in the ‘Cider’ of Phillips. They can be 
found also several times in ‘The Chase’ of 
Somerville, who seems to be, in his style, 
under the influence of Phillips. I feel some- 
what uncertain how to spell the name of this 
last-mentioned author. Thomson, who refers 
to him with admiration in his ‘ Seasons,’ spells 
the name as I have done. Cowper, who also 
pays a tribute of praise to him in his ‘Task,’ 
calls him Philips. E. YARDLEY. 


“To Priest” (9 S. iv. 514; v. 10).—It is 
clear, from the courteous strictures of your 
more experienced correspondents, that I was 
hasty in assuming that priested was an un- 
desirable neologism. I have appealed to some 
clerical friends, and one, a D.D. of Oxford, 
vicar of an important South London parish, 
assures me that the word is nothing more 
than “ecclesiastical slang,” and that he has 
heard bishops and other high dignitaries 
laugh at its use. In my friend’s words :— 

“T can find no such verb as fo priest or to be 
or in Johnson or in any ecclesiastical authority. 

do not think any such verb has ever been re- 
cognized. Priested is an obvious abbreviation of 
* being made or ordained priest,’ in use only among 
clerics, and not often among them. Every pro- 


fession, the clerical not excepted, has its professional 
phrases, lying outside the dictionary of the average 
citizen. Such an expression is priested ; at least so 

it seems to me.” 
Priested, then, is an knighted. 
tantives signi- 


It is curious that in other su 
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fying rank and cognate participles the sense 
of the latter does not signify conferring of 
rank, e.g., captained and marshalled. As 
to bishoped, my friend reminds me that 
dutonath and seventeenth century writers 
use this term in the sense of “ being confirmed 
by a bishop,” in the ceremony of confirmation. 
He never ae of deaconed; and I wonder 
whether any one knows of archbishoped. 
Pace the Rev. C. 8. Warp, with due respect 
to him I must still be considered over- 
sensitive with regard to these verbs. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Tue Port PARNELL (9 S. iv. 495 ; v. 33).— 
Those interested in the Parnell pedigree may 
like to know that a branch of this family is 
located in West Haddon. It is found firmly 
established in the village as far back as 1682, 
in which year one Thomas Parnell was church- 
warden. His name may still be seen carved 
over the south porch of the church and also 
inscribed on the third bell. There have been 
five generations in this branch since then, in 
each of which the name Thomas Parnell duly 
appears. Joun T. Pace. 
fest Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Sir Jouns §S. iv. 534).—Halliwell gives 
“Sir-John, a priest,” with the following 
quotation :— 

“With much adoe and great difficultie obteined 
that a poore chapell, served with a single Sir John, 
and destitute both of font and churchyard, might 
remaine standing in the place. — Lambard’s ‘ Per- 
ambulation,’ 1596, p. 317.” 

A writer on ‘Parish Registers,’ in Fraser's 
Magazine for 1861, p. 361, says :— 

“In the registers of this period [middle of six- 
teenth century] we shall come upon the old terms o' 
‘Sir Knyght’ and ‘Sir Prieste.’...... whilst in the 
churchwardens’ books we meet with the more 
familiar phrase ‘ Sir John’ itself.” 

H. ANDREWS. 

Gainsborough. 


For various examples and variants of this 
nickname, see the valuable ‘General Index’ 
to the Parker Suciety’s publications. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Arcu” (9 §. v. 48).—I think the sup- 
posed etymology from Gaelic may be set 
aside, and with it the Icel. erg, which is 
merely the Gaelic word done into Icelandic. 

Vigfusson. 

Derivation from Icel. eja is quite out of 
the question. The jis a mere glide, and the 
cel. erja is notoriously represented in Eng- 
lish by A.-S. erian, E. ear, to plough, with no 
final guttural and a lengthened vowel. The 


slightest acquaintance with phonetics will 
show how impossible it is. 

The evidence seems to show that the right 
form is hargh ; cf. Siritis-herche, Niandes-hergh, 
Solh-her, Bret-hargh. The loss of A in a 
secondarily accented syllable is common ; 
indeed, it is too common even when the 
syllable contains the primary accent. 

If this be so, the origin is perfectly obvious. 
There was no necessity for Mr. Atkinson to 
resort to Icelandic (with the modified vowel 
6), when all the while the word is native 
English. Of course in the Wessex (Anglo- 
Saxon) dialect the a (before rh or rg) will be 
“broken” to ea. Thus, just as the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ derives the adj. argh, 
timid, from A.-S. earg or earh, so the form 
hargh is rightly represented by A.-S. hearh 
(gen. hearges), cognate with Icel. hérgr. The 
original sense was a heathen altar or heathen 
temple ; and I suppose there is no reason 
why there may not once have been a temple 
or place of worship (once heathen) at the 
places indicated. 

Again, just as the nom. hearh would be- 
come hargh, hergh, argh, ergh in Anglo-French 
spelling (the scribes constantly dropped 
initial 4), so the case-stem hearg(e) would 
give Harrow, as in Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Why not work by phonetic rules instead 
of making impossible guesses ? 

Watrer W. 


“Sock ” iv. 539 ; v. 53).—I was aware 
that “sock” is quite common, but the other 
form is, I think, not so common ; and it was 
about this that I inquired. Mr. Ratciirre 
says he has heard it at Worksop. This is 
interesting, as proving that it is not purely 


f| local, but it does not throw any light . —_ 


origin of the prefix. C. 

Les Dérenus (9 S. iv. 288, 354, 425, 522 
—My grandfather, Dr. James Carmichael- 
Smyth, Physician Extraordinary to the King, 
was in Paris with his wife and two of his 
children when Napoleon insulted the English 
ambassador, declared war against England, 
and thrust some ten thousand English visitors 
into French fortresses for ten years. As my 
grandfather had ten children, mostly under 
age, his detention would have been an awful 
calamity. Luckily he had travelled in France 
in his early days, spoke French well, and, 
after settling in London to practise his pro- 
fession, carried on a constant correspondence 
with eminent physicians in Paris on scientific 
subjects In his distress he applied for their 
assistance, which was at once accorded. The 
President and a dozen other Fellows of the 
College of Physicians robed themselves and 
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waited on the Governor of Paris, Maréchal 
Junot, and, with no little difficulty, at last 
attained their object. It is a family tradition 
that the doctor was the last British subject 
who managed to escape. D. F. C. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Balmerino and its Abbey. By James Campbell, D.D. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Wuart the world elects to regard as a generation 
has passed since the appearance of the first edition 
of Dr. Campbell's ‘ Balmerino and its Abbey.’ That 
edition, issued in 1867, won respectful recogni- 
tion. We have not seen it, however, and cannot 
judge what proportion it bears to the portly volume 
which now appears. Seven hundred pages, of which 
the present work consists, seem a good many to 
bestow upon the history of one parish, however 
interesting and important. We are of those, how- 
ever, who advocate the gathering together of local 
details ; and though we concede that much that is 
now said concerning the parish of Balmerino, of 
which Dr. Campbell is minister, would be true of 
other places, we hold that its publication is justi- 
fiable and laudable. As regards prehistoric Scot- 
land, the information we possess, drawn from 
articles of various kinds found imbedded in the 
soil, though inadequate to our requirements, is 
trustworthy. Since the appearance of the first 
edition of br. Campbell’s work elaborate explora- 
tions have been contuated in various parts of Scot- 
land. With these, the testimony of which is 
practically the same, we find ourselves now and 
again called upon to deal. In the neighbourhood with 
which Dr. Campbell is specially concerned, many 
interesting objects have in recent years been brought 
to light. In and since 1873, in the highest parts of 
the district, cists have been examined, and the 
contents, appetizing rather than satisfying, are 
now in the private collection of Col. and Mrs. 
Anstruther Duncan, of Naughton. Still more 
recently an ancient cairn on the summit of Green- 
hill has been explored. A burial cist, obviously 
constructed for some important personage, was 
found. It had, however, been previously opened, 
and whatever relics it had contained had been 
removed. Ata previous period many stone coffins 
had been investigated. Amongst other treasures 
two pieces of gold of the combined value of 14/. had 

n discovered. It is, of course, from the graves 
of celebrated ponenees that the most interesting 
objects have been obtained. An inquiry into the 
reason for the interment of these objects would 
lead us too far. Our readers are, moreover, too 
well instructed to render comment necessary. Of 
weapons belonging to the Stone Age, and of the 
remains of animals consumed for human support, 
we hear comparatively little, the district supplying 
apparently no caves which were used as human 
habitations. A windy day will, however, reveal 
from under the sand drift flint implements belonging 
to the neolithic period. Remains also exist of hill 
forts, which extended along the north of Fife, but 
we hear nothing of the vitrified forts which are 
found in other portions of Scotland. Recorded 
history begins, of course, a.p. 83, with the descrip- 
tion by Tacitus in the ‘ Agricola’ of the consterna- 


tion of the inhabitants of North-East Fife on seeing 
the Roman fleet sailing up the Firth of Tay. What 
was the exact scene of the events depicted, in. 
cluding the battle of Mons Grampius or Granpius, 
we must leave to the decision of Scottish anti- 
quaries. The discoveries of Roman coins favour, 
at least, the theory that the Romans were at some 
period in the north-east of Fife, and the descrip. 
tion of the Vernicomes of East Fife as a large- 
limbed, red-haired race, and other particulars given, 
have all inherent plausibility. Concerning pagan 
rites, the Beltane, the washing of the face with Ma 
dew, and other traces of sun and fire worship still 
in a modified form traceable among us, Dr. Camp- 
bell has something to say. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries what is called parochial his- 
tory began, and it is in the reign of William the 
Lion, 1165-1214, that Balmerino is indirectly men- 
tioned. At this time the chronicle portion of the 
work begins, and we have a consecutive account 
of the proprietors of Balmerino, and also of the 
ancient estate, chapel, and castle of Naughton. 
Part Il. is occupied with the ‘History of the 
Abbey of Balmerino,’ the monks of which were 
Cistercian, as were those of Melrose, Cupar Angus, 
Culross, and other institutions. Balmerino Abbey 
itself was founded by Queen Ermengarde, the 
second wife of William the Lion. The pages 
describing the foundation of the abbey and supply- 
ing the lives of the consecutive abbots consti- 
tutes the largest, most important, and most 
interesting portion of the volume, and seems 
worthy of publication at some future date in a 
separate form. After the battle of Pinkie the abbey 
was surprised and burnt by Admiral Wyndham. 
The particulars concerning the assault, ignored 
until the latter half of the present century, are now 
given in the text or in the appendix. In addition 
to the geology and botany of the parish, the appendix 
ives many documents of equal value and interest. 

ye have not dealt with the genealogical portions 
of the book, which to some will constitute its chief 
value. The space at our disposal is, however, 
occupied, and we must leave those interested 
in Scottish genealogies to turn to them. Dr. 
Campbell has done a sound and important piece 
of work, to the merits of which we gladly bear 
testimony. Numerous and well-selected illustra- 
tions add to its attractions, and it is in most 
respects a model of a parish history. 


yyptian Ideas of the Future Life. 

Wallis Budge, M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Equptian Magic. (Same author and publishers.) 
THESE two volumes, the first of a series of 
**Books on Egypt and Chaldea,” by Dr. Budge, 
the Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities in the British Museum, constitute important 
aids in the study of Egyptology. Their —— 
regarding them as works on a recondite subject— 
brings them within reach of most students, and 
they will be of extreme utility to those who bestow 
on them the attention they claim. The first volume 
—drawn principally from that strange and im- 
portant collection of religious texts ‘The Book of 
the Dead’—gives as full an insight as, with our 
present knowledge, is obtainable of ideas and beliefs 
which, in altering forms, have prevailed over many 
thousand years. No systematic account of Egyptian 
ideas concerning the resurrection and the future 
life exists or is to be hoped. Egyptian theology is, 
however, saturated with the idea, The mummi- 
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fication of the body is not due to a belief that the 
corpse so treated would live again, but in order that 
within the carcase thus preserved the spiritual 
body may germinate. It is impossible for us to 
yresent any idea of Dr. Budge’s assertions and con- 
jectures. It is obvious that the notions which were 
entertained by English poets—Butler and Herbert 
—were as wrong as were before them those of Juvenal 
in regard to the multiplicity of the deities and of 
the workmen who are 
said to 
Have made the gods they after prayed to. 


Milton seems, however, to have understood the 
sufferings and the transformations of Osiris; and 
the account by Plutarch of Isis and Osiris, whereon, 
presumably, Milton drew, though the result in part 
of imagination and misinformation, is of genuine 
value. How, while the Egyptian religion is mono- 
theistic, it yet included countless gods we must 
leave Dr. Budge to explain. 

The book on Egyptian magic will probably interest 
alargernumberof readers. That Egypt has long been 
regarded as the home of magic students of the Bible 
are well aware. So early as the fourth dynasty 
the working of magic was among the Egyptians 
a recognized art; and it is all but im ‘ossible, Dr. 
Budge thinks, to imagine a time in Egypt when 
they had not such knowledge. Their control of 
black magic and of white magic seems to have 
been equal. To them is due the belief in black 
powder, by means of which the transmutation of 
metals was accomplished. To them we owe many 
quaint and fantastic beliefs which prevail and 
are practised to this day. Take the idea of the 
Egyptian magician that it was possible to transmit 
“to the figure of any man, or woman, or animal, or 
living creature, the soul of the being which it 
represented, and its qualities and attributes.” 
From this sprang the practice of setting before 
a fire the figure of a man, commemorated by 
Rossetti in ‘Sister Helen,’ and by other poets. 
Practices of the kind linger in Italy, and even in 
England. A heart stuck full of pins was discovered 
in a chimney of an old house at Staplegrove, and 
even more recently the melting of a waxen image 
of a man was followed by the immediate death of 
the victim. Such, absurd as it may seem, was the 
avowal of a distinguished writer, who failed to 
perceive that if what he said was true concerning 
an action for which he accepted the responsibility 
he was open to the charge of murder. We are not 
mentioning this either as a joke or with any belief. 
The statement was made more than once in our 
hearing, and may now be read in the life of the 
writer in guestion. In aiding to popularize Egyp- 
tian lore Dr. Budge, who is known to be one of 
the highest of authorities, is rendering a genuine 
service. His books may be warmly commended to 
all whom the study of Egyptology attracts. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited 
by Temple Scott. Vol. VIII. (Bell & Sons.) 
Successive volumes of Temple Scott’s edition of 
Swift appear in irregular order, the latest volume 
comprising ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ edited by Mr. G. 
Ravenscroft Dennis, B.A. For the use of the 
worker the present edition will oust all others. 
It adopts aaa incorporates all the alterations and 
additions in the large-paper copy of the first edition 
of ‘Gulliver’ belonging to Swift’s friend Ford, and 
due to Swift himself. All the facts concerning this 


copy, now in the Forster Collection, South Kensing- 
ton, are given in the introduction, which, from 
a literary and bibliographical point of view, is 
excellent. No attempt at a complete commentary 
is, fortunately, made, the few notes being, it is 
hoped, adequate to the elucidation of allusions. 
Swift, like his predecessor Rabelais, has been the 


| subject of far too much comment, and the reader of 


one, as of the other, will do well to pay little heed 
to historical illustrations. These are occasionally 
in Swift’s case, of use to the imperfectly inform 
reader. More often they are insignificant, trouble- 
some, or misleading. he latest editor seems to 
share our opinion. On one occasion he says, @ propos 
of ‘attempted explanations, “ Neither of these 
conjectures is very satisfactory, and it is more 
probable that Swift had no particular incident in 
mind, but was attracted by the absurdity of 
a solemn refutation of so ludicrous a scandal.” 
Again, though he ventures to say that “the 
Queen of Brobdingnag is probably intended to 
represent the Princess of Wales” —O those 
commentators! — he finds himself compelled 
to add, “The King, however, bears little 
resemblance to the Prince, who was afterwards 
George II.” A reperusal of ‘Gulliver’ convinces 
one that, witty as it is, it is almost the saddest 
book in the world. In a letter to Pope, quoted in 
the introduction, Swift says, ‘‘ The chief end I 
propose to myself in all my labours is to vex the 
world rather than divert it, and if I could compass 
that design without hurting my own person or 
fortune, I would be the most indefatiga le writer 
you have ever seen.” And again, “fT have ever 
hated all nations, professions, and communities.” 
Well might Coleridge say that Swift was “ the soul 
of Rabelais habitans in sicco.” 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (Nutt.) 
Tuts Middle-English Arthurian romance, “ retold 
in Modern Prose, with Introduction and Notes, b 
Jessie L. Weston,” is the first of Mr. Nutt’s 
attractive series of Arthurian romances unrepre- 
sented in Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ It consists 
of a prose rendering of a supposedly unique MS. of 
the fourteenth century in the Cottonian Collection 
in the British Museum. It tells in agreeable lan- 
guage a strange story of the “ typical English hero,” 
as Miss Weston calls Sir Gawain, and shows him 
a very loyal, pure, and constant knight. Curious 
pictures of society in the period dealt with are given, 
and the tale will commend itself to the folk-lorist 
and the poet. We have read few of these Arthurian 
legends with more pleasure, and commend warmly 
Mr. Nutt’s charming series, the appearance of 
which is attractive. The designs by M. M. Craw- 
ford constitute a distinct enhancement of delight. 


Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory. B 
the Rev. Thomas Perkins, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
We own to a little apprehension lest the useful, 
convenient, and excellent ‘‘ Cathedral Series” of 
Messrs. Bell & Sons should have come to a close 
with the death of its editor, Mr. Gleeson White 
whose share in the undertaking is visible in the 
cover as well as in the contents. Our fears are set 
at rest by the appearance of the present volume, 
which, without belonging to the series itself, con- 
stitutes one of the companion volumes which 
already comprise ‘ Beverley Minster’ and ‘St. 
Martin’s Church, Canterbury.’ Few of our English 
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ecclesiastical edifices are more interesting or more 
beautiful than the two fanes dealt with in the 
present volume. Though situated in different 
counties, they are to this extent neighbours, that 
both are within easy reach of a walk from Bourne- 
mouth, to which, in fact, the Christchurch Priory 
belongs. The days of our pilgrimage to Wimborne 
Minster are not likely to be forgotten, and we can 
only hope that they may be renewed when we 
can replace the information of iping guides or 
vergers by Mr. Perkins’s excellent volume. All 
that can add interest and instruction to a visit is 
therein to be found, and there are capital views 
from photographs and other sources of the Minster 
at various epochs. In addition to representations 
of the exterior, many of the monuments, the 
Beaufort and Etricke tombs, the Uvedale monu- 
ment, the relic chest, &c., are shown, and there is 
a good picture of the very interesting library of 
chained books, which we remember inspecting. Let 
the reader specially note what is said (p. 47) about 
** houseling linen” in connexion with Hamlet’s 


Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled. 


We know few if any architectural views lovelier or 
more impressive than that of Christchurch Priory, 
with the ruins of the castle and other ancient 
buildings as seen from the bridge. Mr. Perkins’s 
book brings back the charm of this exquisite 
Norman edifice, and inspires a profound longing to 
see it again beneath the changing summer sunshine. 
Among his illustrations are views of the choir, the 
reredos, the Salisbury Chantry, the Draper Chantry, 
the sacristy, and one of the quaint and finely exe- 
cuted miserere carvings of the early fourteenth 
century. 


The Hampstead Annual, 1899. Edited by Greville 
E. Matheson and Syduey C. Mayle. (Mayle.) 
Tuts attractive annual deals with the Hampstead 
of past days, and contains many contributions of 
deep interest to the residents in this highest and 
most salubrious of London suburbs. Prof. Hales 
opens out the volume with an account of ‘The 
ing of Bohemia,’ as a public-house in Hampstead 
is named. Dr. Garnett follows with ‘Notes on 
some Poets connected with Hampstead’—Keats, 
Leigh Hunt, and Joanna Baillie. Canon Ainger 
devotes a paper to ‘ Mrs. Gillies,’ and Mr. John 
Danvers one to ‘Constable at Hampstead.’ Mr. 
Nevinson’s ‘Some Hampstead Nonentities’ gives a 
pleasant picture of domestic life. The book is illus- 
trated with portraits and views of spots of interest, 
the latter showing what sad alterations have been 
made in this, till now, least molested of suburbs. 
If, as its name denotes, the publication is to be 
continued, we would only suggest, as a frequent 
visitor to Hampstead, the giving of further indica- 
tions by which spots of interest can be recognized. 


AmonG the books in preparation at the Clarendon 
Press may be mentioned the following: ‘Celtic 
Folk-lore: Welsh and Manx,’ by John k ys,—‘A 
Translation into Modern English of King Alfred’s 


O.E. Version of Boethius,’ by W. J. Sedgetield,— 
*King Horn,’ edited by Joseph Hall,—‘The Com- 
plete Works of John Gower,’ edited from the MSS., 
with introductions, notes, and glossaries, by G. C. 
Macaulay, Vols. IL. and III. (English Works),—‘ The 
Canon of Chaucer,’ by W. W. Skeat, — Dryden's 


and Poems of Robert Greene,’ edited by J. Churton 
Collins,—‘ The Works of Thomas K d,’ edited by 
F. 8S. Boas,—‘ Milton’s Poetical Works,’ edited by 
H. C. Beeching,—‘ Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary: Supplement,’ by T. N. Toller,—‘A New 
English Dictionary,’ founded mainly on the mate- 
rials collected by the Philological Society, and 
edited by Dr. Murray; portions of G by Hen 
Bradley, and of J by James A. H. Murray,—‘ 
French Grammar,’ by A. H. Wall,—‘ The Alfred 
Jewel,’ by John Earle, illustrated,—‘ Asser’s Life 
of Alfred,’ edited by W. H. Stevenson,—‘ Voyages 
of the Elizabethan Seamen,’ edited by E. J. Payne, 
Series IL d ‘Burnet’s History of My Own 
Time,’ (to the end of the reign of 
Charles II.), edited by Osmund Airy. 

Among the catalogues in preparation are: ‘A 
Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindistani, and Pushté 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,’ by H. Ethé, Part IL; 
* A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the Bodleian 
by 8S. Baronian,—‘ A Summary Catalogue 
of Bodleian MSS.,’ by F. Madan, Vols. V. and VL.,— 
and ‘Catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS. (J) in the 
ie Library,’ by W. D. Macray, Part V. 
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Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


J. H. L.—‘“ Brewers’ entire” means entirely 
drawn from one butt, as formerly the favourite 
r was a mixture of two separate fluids (see 1" §. 
ix. 235). 
THe propounder of the Yip as to ‘Army Rank’ 
on p. @ when, of course, for early references. 


NOTICE, 


Editorial Communications should be addressed te 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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English liiustrated ... ose ooo ove a Revue des Deux Mondes 


Fortni exe ove ove Scribner's 
Har, ove ove Temple Bar 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls. 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living wieaties near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H SMITH & 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ove 
LOBDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eee on 
2 vols. for 1892 ooo ese eso eco ose ous 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vol. for 1889. Badited by Dr. ‘Waveu. Contains ‘ by 
CHAMBERS'S POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIBNCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1802... 
ol. for 1 


Vol. for 1894 . 
Vol. for 1895 ... 
Vol. for 1896 ... 
Vol. for 1897 . 
Vol. for 1898 . ca 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 1898 we 
Ma 1898 os 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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